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TO PRESERVE 


your valuable trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
Insect infestation is abnormal. Hordes of 
Parasites are ruining the growth and 
beauty it has taken years to acquire. 














Don't trust your garden's precious beauty 
to the uncertain protection of unproved 
insecticides. 


Don't risk burning or otherwise harming 
your plants and shrubs with chemical 
compounded at home. 


Don’t fuss with mixing, stirring, straining 
—economy of time and efficiency in re- 
suits dictate the use of 


Wiksous 


"OK" PLANT SPRAY 


Safe under all conditions. Simple—merely 
dilute with water. Approved by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of America. 


Nilson TRI-TOX-CIDE 


Triple Action Insecticide-Fungicide Dust 
developed as a Specific Control for GLAD- 
IOLUS THRIPS and MEXICAN BEAN 
BEETLE. Super-active ingredient is sta- 
bilized Rotenone. 

Acts as contact insecticide as well as 
stomach poison. Particularly effective in 
control of Mexican Bean Beetle. Non-in- 
jurious to man, animals or birds. 


Ideal soil conditions for acid loving plants 
such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, 
Pines, can be achieved through the use of 


WILSON'S RHODY-LIFE 
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Grow “Better ‘Roses 


Control Mildew and Black Spot 


ROSES respond amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray. Mildew and Black Spot dis- 
appear. Foliage becomes bright and lux- 
uriant. Blooms of rare new perfection 
appear. 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse 
it. Only by spraying can you reach the 
underside of leaves where insects and 
diseases lurk. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer's or send check. 

Oomplete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INSECTROGEN, kills 
leaf-eating insects. 

Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.”’ 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nh bulbs that are to be dried and stored until planting time in Autumn 
with a garden fork after the foliage has turned brown. Separate the 


bulbs and dry them in the sun. Lay them on sacks or paper. When they | 


are thoroughly dry, store them in paper bags. 

Small evergreens, especially those in foundation plantings, should be 
kept dwarf. Prune them now by cutting back straggling branches part 
way and shortening the growing shoots. Avoid making the planting 
formal in appearance unless the garden is formal. 

Keep the soil well cultivated between rose bushes, perennials, and in 
the vegetable garden. 

During hot and dry weather the lawn will not need to be mown as 
frequently as when the weather is wet. 

Keep the rose bushes, particularly the yellow hybrid teas, well dusted 
with sulphur to ward off mildew and black spot. 

To make cut water lily blooms stay open, drop melted paraffin into 
the center of each bloom with a medicine dropper. 

Cabbages can be safely sprayed with arsenate of lead or Paris green 
to control worms and caterpillars because the heads grow from the 
inside. 

The blooming period of annuals can be lengthened by keeping the 
flowers cut and by pinching back the terminal growth and leading 
branches. 

Late bloom in the garden may be had by sowing annual seeds now 
of calendulas, larkspur, asters, zinnias, alyssum, candytuft, marigolds, 
cornflower, and poppies. Keep the seed beds well watered at first by using 
a fine nozzle on the watering can to avoid washing away of seeds. 

Continue to set out gladiolus bulbs and toward the end of the month 
or when the ground is warm and mellow, set out dahlia roots, first 
setting the stakes. Lay the root flat on its side with the eye or sprout 
up and six inches below the surface of the soil. Cover the root with 
three inches of soil, sprinkle on one tablespoonful of bone meal and then 
level the hole as the plant grows. 





MAMMOTH PEONY EXHIBITION 


The CHERRY HILL NURSERIES cordially invite the PUBLIC to 
visit their large exhibition hall at WEST NEWBURY, where there will 
be on display a COLLECTION of the WORLD’S CHOICEST PEONIES 
until June 20. 

CHOICE HYBRID and NATIVE AZALEAS and RHODODENDRONS 
will also be on exhibit as well as a FINE COLLECTION OF GERMAN 
IRIS. 

EXTENSIVE PERENNIALS and EVERGREEN ROCK GARDENS 
also will be featured. 

OPEN WEEK-DAYS FROM 10 A.M. TO 9 P.M. — SUNDAYS FROM 





|1P.M. TO 8 P.M. 


_ THURLOWS and STRANGER, Inc. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
WATER LILIES 
AND OTHER AQUATICS 


For generations, the fine estates of 
America have looked to Dreer’s for 
their water lilies and other aquatics. 
For the Dreer stock has always met 
the most exacting needs for worth- 
while and tested novelties, as well as 
for old-time favorites. Dreer’s 1933 
Garden Book, with its expert cul- 
tural instructions, lists and describes 
a full line of water lilies, plants, 
seeds, etc. If you do not have a copy, 
we will gladly send you one. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HERBS 


Transplanted seedlings: 
Catmint Pennyroyal 
Chives Mint 
Pot Marjoram Winter Savory 
$.75 per dozen, postpaid 
Rosemary Lavendula Staechas 
$1.00 per dozen, postpaid 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Cheltenham, Pa. 

















VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


A rosy pink garden violet of iron-clad hard- 
iness. Deliciously fragrant. 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





IPOMOEA RUBRO CAERULEA 
Heavenly Blue Morning Glory 


Potted vine entwined on small trellis 
$1.00 each A delightful buy 


Started vines in 2%” pots 
60 cents each—$6.00 per dozen 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog of Distinctive Plants 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


AQUILEGIAS 


The choicest strains of Long- 
Spurred Hybrid Columbines ever 
offered. 

Dobbie’s Imperial Hybrids, pkt. 35¢ 
Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Strain, pkt. 50c 


Plant now for keen enjoyment of 











these exceptional colors next June 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS: 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Peony and Spring Flower Show 


WO perfect June days contributed to the success of the 

joint peony and Spring flower show held by The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society and the Rutledge Horticultural 
Society, in Rutledge, Pa., on June 2 and 3. Outdoor-grown 
roses, annuals and perennials and artistic arrangements of 
flowers were exhibited in the main hall, while peonies and 
irises were attractively staged in a tent adjoining the hall. 
The peonies were particularly noteworthy in quality, and 
many collections showed an unusual range of varieties. A 
special effort had been made to have the exhibits labeled 
clearly and correctly and this was a great help to everyone 
viewing them, particularly to the visitors who wished to take 
notes on the newer and better things for future reference. 

The display of roses was unusually good. The Robert C. 
Wright rose medal offered each year to the best rose grown 
and exhibited by an amateur was awarded to Mrs. Lewis G. 
Stritzinger of Norristown. Her entry was a beautiful speci- 
men of ‘‘Gaiety,”’ a blush pink rose, very fragrant, of medium 


[ 





size and beautiful form, with a strong stem and nice foliage. 

A flower picture painted and offered by Mrs. Alice Cope 
Rehfuss for a flower arrangement in a metal container was . 
won by Mrs. Howard Eisenbrey of Haverford, with an ar- 
rangement of white irises in a copper bowl. 

Mrs. Maurice Bower Saul of Moylan, and Mrs. Horatio 
Gates Lloyd of Haverford divided honors in the delphinium 
classes, and Mrs. Lloyd was also successful with her giant 
Iceland poppies. Mammoth campanulas won awards for Mrs. 
Saul, and Mrs. F. M. Rumble of Rutledge. J. J. Styer & Son 
of Concordville, were awarded several first prizes for their 
peonies, and received the silver medal of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society for a peony garden which decorated 
the stage of the main hall. In the classes for superintendents 
of estates and professional gardeners, Fred H. Moore, Percy 
W. Adams, Max Maier, and Ernest Gray won the honors. 

A class that always calls forth interesting exhibits is one 
reserved for rare plants or varietal seedlings or special im- 
portation of plant or flower. Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott of 


- 
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Rose Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster at Quissett, Mass., to Be Visited by the American Rose Society on June 29 
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Media won two silver medals with her exhibits in this class 
—one for a very fine peony seedling that attracted much 
admiration, and the other for a hemerocallis seedling which 
she has developed. Mrs. Scott also received a certificate of 
merit for an unusual collection of philadelphus. Clematis 
viorna, an old variety of 2 well-known plant but one seldom 
seen in gardens today, was given special mention. Its pointed 
red flowers, tipped with yellow, are very attractive. It was 
exhibited by Mr. E. A. Weiss, president of the Rutledge 


Horticultural Society. 


The American Rose Society’s Convention 


Pilgrimages to famous Massachusetts rose gardens, a special 
rose show in Horticultural Hall and a rose night at the pops 
concert in Symphony Hall are features that will attract many 
members of the American Rose Society, members of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and guests to Boston on June 28 
and 29. The pilgrimages include visits to the famous rose 
gardens of Mrs. Harriett R. Foote, Marblehead, Mass.; Mrs. 
Louis A. Frothingham, North Easton, and Mrs. Edwin S. 
Webster near Falmouth on Cape Cod. 

A number of unusual exhibits will be staged at the special 
rose exhibition to be held in Horticultural Hall on both days 
of the convention. Exhibits of a scientific nature will particu- 
larly appeal to rosarians. An effort will be made to show as 
many as possible of over 60 varieties of roses that have been 
originated in Massachusetts. 

Directly across the street from Horticultural Hall in Boston 
is Symphony Hall, home of the celebrated Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Arthur Fiedler, the pops conductor, has arranged a 
special rose program on Thursday night, June 29, compli- 
mentary to the American Rose Society. The entire front half 
of the floor has been reserved for members of both the American 
Rose Society and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The Hotel Somerset, 400 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
will be the headquarters for registration and will also be the 
scene of the annual banquet. The hotel is conveniently located 
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near Horticultural Hall and the Fenway Rose Garden. Mem- 
bers of the American Rose Society are urged to make their 
reservations early and members of the Horticultural Society, 
who are invited to attend this banquet, to signify their inten- 
tions by mail to the secretary at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
Mrs. Foote will be assisted in receiving the American Rose 
Society to her garden by members of the Marblehead Garden 
Club. Luncheon that day will be served in a nearby inn over- 
looking the harbor. The pilgrimage to the Cape will include a 
shore dinner served at Terrace Gables, the Cape Cod Horti- 
cultural Society being the host organization. Tickets for the 
bus trips to both destinations as well as to the annual banquet 
will be available on the morning of June 28 at the time of 
registration. Nominal fees will be charged for the luncheons. 


The complete program is as follows: 


June 28 
Headquarters—Hotel Somerset. 
8 :00-11 :00—Registration. 
11:00—Leave for Marblehead. 


12:00- 1:00—Lunch. 
1:30- 3:30—Visit Mrs. Foote’s rose garden. 
4:00—Return to Boston. 
5:00- 6:30—Attend M. H. S. rose show. 
7:00- 9:00—-Banquet and annual meeting. 
June 29 
8 :00—Leave hotel. 
9:00- 9:45—Visit Frothingham rose garden at North Easton. 
1:00- 2:00—Luncheon at Falmouth. 
2:30—Visit rose garden of Mrs. E. S. Webster. 
6:30—Return to Boston. 
8 :30—"‘Rose Night’’ at Pops concert, Symphony Hall. 
June 30 


Optional Program—-Visit the rose gardens of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 
at Newport, the rose garden of Mr. Jere Downs in Winchester, or the ex- 
perimental and rose-breeding garden of Mr. Walter D. Brownell at Little 
Compton, R. I. 


Flower Show in Boston 


New England members of the American Iris Society co- 
operated with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in stag- 
ing an elaborate exhibition at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
June 7 and 8. The upper hall was filled entirely with irises, 


* which were in excellent condition considering the fact that the 
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Irises as They Bloom at Welwyn, the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt at Glen Cove, L. I. 
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season was rather early. The lower halls were devoted more 
largely to other flowers, including orchids, which were attrac- 
tively displayed by Mr. Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill, 
Thomas Roland, Inc., of Nahant, and Butterworth’s of 
Framingham. 

A series of small gardens arranged by Cherry Hill Nurseries 
at the lower end of exhibition hall included rhododendrons, 
azaleas and dwarf evergreens in great variety. This was one of 
the outstanding features of the show. William N. Craig of 
Weymouth put up a large display of perennials, which in- 
cluded the finest eremuri seen in Boston for many years. 

An exhibit of exceedingly well grown annuals put up by 
Breck’s excited much favorable comment, and crowds of people 
stood around a comprehensive exhibit of shrubs from the 
Arnold Arboretum. Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of Lowell dis- 
played new varieties of daylilies and oriental poppies. Mrs. 
Gertrude I. Titus of Swampscott received a gold medal for a 
garden in the center of the hall. George N. Smith of Wellesley 
had a large display of irises and peonies and Walter Hunne- 
well was awarded a gold medal for rhododendrons. The 
attendance was about 8,000. 


Long Island’s Coming Flower Show 


At the far end of the long oval of green turf, rises the Clock 
Tower of the administration building of the Pratt estate at 
Glen Cove, Long Island. Under the shelter of the mossy tile 
roof of this building, will be staged the artistic and horticul- 
tural exhibits of the members of the second district of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State. This will repre- 
sent the membership of well over 2000 women, stretching 
from Riverhead to Jackson Heights. The dates set are June 
21 and 22. 

The old harness room will hold the horticultural exhibits; 
the coach rooms, the exhibits of special plants, arranged, how- 
ever, in competition. In the room formerly given over to the 
housing of the farm horses and in their very stalls, arranged 
in stages of shelves, will be the artistic arrangements, each 
competitor choosing her material according to color and com- 
position. 

In the angle of the carpenter shop and the north wall and 
planted by the Long Island Nurserymen’s Association, will be 
a rock garden with running water. On the other side of the 
carpenter shop will be the French tea garden, where deciduous 
trees will be planted in rows in the style of northern France. 

Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt is the president of the North 
Country Garden Club of Long Island, a member club of the 
Garden Club of America as well as of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State, and is acting as chairman of the 
policy committee. Mrs. Ronald B. Kelsey is joint chairman and 
they are assisted by Mrs. Isabella Pendelton, landscape archi- 
tect, and Mrs. Marshall Clark, the artist. 

The admission to the flower show will be 50 cents, and the 
proceeds will be used for the improvement of Long Island 
roadsides by unemployed labor under authorized direction. 
Persons attending the flower show may visit the gardens at 
Welwyn, the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Irving Pratt, for an additional charge of 
$1.00. The Welwyn gardens are open for the 
benefit of the North Country Community 
Hospital at Glen Cove, N. Y. 


A Lovely Gold Medal Rose 


Particular interest seems to be manifested 
in the new rose Leonard Barron and it is 
hoped that specimens of this rose will be 
exhibited at the meeting of the American 
Rose Society to be held in Boston, Mass., 
late this month. This is the rose for which a 
gold medal was awarded by a jury of rose 
men at the concourse in the Rosarie at 





Medal Awarded for the Leonard 
Barron Rose 
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Saverne, France, last year. This medal was awarded to the 
Conard-Pyle Company but turned over to Mr. J. H. Nicolas, 
because it was he who originated the rose. 

This rose is unique in parentage, having descended from 
Rosa nutkana, a rose from Alaska, crossed with Paul Neyron. 
This cross was made by Father Schoener years ago when resid- 
ing at Brooks, Ore. One of the seedlings of that cross, now 
known as Schoener’s Nutkana, was fertilized with the pollen 
of Souvenir de Mme. Boullet. This gave the gold medal rose. 


Lectures at Hillcrest Gardens 


Miss Marian Roby Case announces another series of Summer 
lectures at Hillcrest Gardens, Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass., 
on the dates given below. All the lectures will be held at 
3:30 p.m., and readers of Horticulture are cordially invited. 
The program for the season is as follows: 

June 28——Control of Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases, by Mrs. J. D. Snell, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

July 5—The RGle of Bacteria in Agriculture, by Joseph R. Hobbs, M.D., a 
former Hillcrest boy. 

July 12—-Under Seas Flora, by Dr. Marshall A. Howe, Assistant Director 
of the New York Botanical Garden. Illustrated with lantern slides. 

July 19—Personal Experiences in Studying and Attracting Birds, by Mr. 
Charles Frederick Whitney, Danvers, Mass. 

July 26—Variegated Plants—Their Nature, Origin and Horticultural Uses, 
by Dr. A. B. Stout, Director of the Laboratories of the New York 
Botanical Gardens. 

August 2—English Gardens, by Mr. Herbert W. Faulkner, Washington, 
Conn. Illustrated. 

August 9—By-Ways from the Garden, by Mr. Alfred Bates, Newark, N. J. 

August 16—-The Heavens Above, by Mr. Weld Arnold, Instructor of Geo- 
graphical Exploration at Harvard University. 

August 23—-New Fruits, by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, Director of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

August 30—Bird Contest, by Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, Bird Acres, 
Sharon, Mass. 

September 4—Reading of Papers Written by Hillcrest Boys. 


Coming Garden Visitations 


The following gardens in different parts of New England 
will be opened for the benefit of various charities in June 
and July: 


June 23. North Andover, Mass. Mrs. John G. Coolidge, Ashdale Farm; 
The Old Gaton Osgood House, Osgood Street; Mrs. Charles Belknap, 
Mrs. Lewis Bigelow and Mrs. Russell Tyson, Great Pond Road. 

June 23. Winchester, Mass. Mr. Jere Downs, Mrs. W. E. Schrafft, Miss 
Florence B. McPhee, Arlington Street. 

June 27. Westwood, Mass. Mrs. George R. Fearing, Mrs. George R. Fearing, 
3rd, Mrs. Lindsley Loring, Mrs. Frederick S. Converse, Fox Street. 

June 30. Lincoln, Mass. Mr. Julian DeCordova, Sandy Pond Road. 

July 4. Newport, R. I. The Misses Wetmore, Chateau-sur-Mer; Mrs. Harold 
Brown, Bellevue and Hazard; Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Vos, Zeerust; Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Vernon Court. 

July 11. Newport, R. I. Dr. and Mrs. William J. Maloney, Casa del Sole; 
Mr. and Mrs. Webster, Pen Craig; Mrs. Nicholas Brown, Harbour 
Court. 

July 18. Newport, R. I. Dr. and Mrs. Jacobs, Whiteholme; Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Duncan, Bonniecrest. 

July 25. Newport, R. I. Mr. and Mrs. Van Beuren, Gray Craig. 


Garden Club Pilgrimage Planned 


The Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts will have 
its annual Spring pilgrimage on June 27 and 28; it will be 
restricted to members. The gardens to be visited on Tuesday, 
the 27th, are those of Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Mrs. Geoffrey 
Whitney, Mrs. George West and Mrs. Chan- 
ning Simmons in Quissett and Falmouth. 
After the luncheon hour the members will 
cross the Cape to Sandwich and visit the 
beautiful estate of Mr. Charles O. Dexter of 
azalea fame. Then they will go to Plymouth 
to visit the gardens of Mrs. Alton Edes, Mrs. 
W.R. Samson (for choice roses), Mrs. Ralph 
Hornblower and many small gardens. 

On Wednesday Duxbury gardens, includ- 
ing those of Mrs. E. C. Moore, Dr. Reuben 
Peterson, Mrs. Sidney Harwood, Mrs. Abbot 
Peterson, Mrs. Eben Ellison, Mrs. Fred Pratt, 
Mrs. C. W. Sabine and Mrs. Harry Stebbins, 


will be visited. 











THRIFTY GARDENERS RAISE THEIR PLANTS 


varieties of perennials. The instructions that follow are 

designed to produce plants in the proper condition to 
set out in the garden next September. Amateurs may modify 
this practice, however, to fit the amount of equipment they 
have on hand. 

A coldframe is almost essential. One can be easily made, 
however, by nailing four boards together to fit a window 
sash if hotbed sash is not available. Some sort of sash is de- 
sirable to protect the fine seeds and tender seedlings from being 
washed out during heavy rain storms and to liquidate the 
moisture in the frame. Still, many garden makers succeed with 
seed beds in the open garden. 

Most amateurs like to grow a wide variety of perennials but 
wish only a few plants of each kind. To meet this situation, 
seed sowing should be in small, three-and-one-half inch pots. 
Necessarily, more care is involved in growing perennials in 
pots but the final results will be better. 

The seed compost should be of finely screened loam, sand 
and leaf mould in the proportions of two, one and one. Large 
seeds should be covered with this finely screened mixture equal 
to their own depth, but tiny seeds need only to be sprinkled 
on the surface of the soil and pressed in. After the seeds have 
been sown, those that were covered with soil should be thor- 
oughly watered, but with the finest rose on the watering can. 
Lacking this, a piece of muslin or burlap may be put over the 
top to prevent washing the seeds. With fine seeds, watering is 
done by standing the pots in a panful of water until moisture 
rises to the surface of the soil. The seed pots will require no 
more water for several days. 

After each variety has been carefully labeled, the pots should 
be placed in the frame and covered with the sash, shaded either 
with whitewash or with a lath screen made by nailing plaster 
laths together allowing only an inch between each lath. Light 
burlap or muslin tacked to a lath frame may also be used for 
shade. The frame may be kept fairly close at first but as soon 
as the seeds start to germinate plenty of ventilation will be 
needed to keep the seedlings from damping off unless the 
pots are moved to another section where more air may be 
admitted. Within two or three weeks, usually, the small seed- 
lings start to show their true leaves, and they are then large 
enough to transplant. [t is then time to prick them out. They 
should be set an inch apart or so in three-and-one-half inch 
pots. Twenty or more seedlings may usually be accommodated 
in one pot. It is necessary to water them thoroughly at once 
and to replace the pots in a shaded frame with good ventilation. 

Three weeks must again pass before the seedlings are ready 
for their final transplanting. One each should be put in two- 
and-one-quarter inch pots, watered well and kept shaded for 
four or five days, after which they may be exposed to full 
sunlight except during the hottest part of the day. By Sep- 
tember, the young plants are ready to set out in the garden, 
and they will receive no check whatsoever. 

One advantage in growing perennial seeds in pots is that 
some kinds do not germinate at once. No pot containing choice 
alpines such as the androsaces, wahlenbergia, primula, linum, 
and saxifraga should be discarded for two years, because some 
varieties will be found very slow to germinate. Seeds, too, of 
the gas plant (dictamnus) and peony species require frost action 
before they germinate and must, therefore, be left undisturbed 
for a season. It is much easier to keep each kind separate when 
it is grown in a pot. Many perennials require individual atten- 
tion which is always best given them when they are pot grown. 

If amateurs do not wish to purchase pots, although the 
expense is small in comparison with the value of the plants, 
seeds may be sown directly in the frame. Perennials must neces- 
sarily remain in the ground for a long time and weeding the 


Fr ‘arie Summer is the popular time for sowing the usual 


beds requires a great deal of labor. If possible, therefore, dig the 
soil several weeks ahead of time. This will give the weed seeds 
an opportunity to germinate and the frame may then be 
cleaned of all weeds. The soil, too, will have an opportunity to 
settle properly. When sowing perennial seeds directly in a 
coldframe, it is advisable to plant them in rows, The varieties 
may be kept separate this way. However, very fine seeds may be 
scattered broadcast and watered merely by laying a piece of 
burlap over the pot; this may be left on until the first shoots 
appear. 

Heavy soil in the frame should be well lined with sand and 
with either leaf mold or peat moss. On the other hand, sandy 
soils are improved by adding the mold or moss, and root action 
of the young plants will be much better. If one does not intend 
to transplant the seedlings until September, it is well to beware 
of sowing thickly. By scattering the seeds lightly, ample room 
will be left between the plants so that they will not crowd 
one another. 

Whenever possible, it is wise to sow perennial seeds just as 
soon as they are ripe. This applies particularly to baptisia, 
clematis and helleborus. August is the month for sowing such 
kinds as forget-me-nots, English daisy, hollyhock, perennial 
poppy, sweet william, the violas and pansy. Some perennials, 
of course, are much more easily increased by division or root 
cuttings than by seed, and one should investigate this matter 
before taking the bother to plant seeds of such easily grown 
things as achilleas. Furthermore, named varieties of perennials 
of which there are a great many offered in the catalogues now 
will not come true from seed and must, therefore, be propa- 
gated only by cuttings or divisions. 

Most amateurs do not realize the wide variety of perennial 
seeds now available until they search through the catalogues. 
And yet at a small fraction of the cost of a single plant, many 
can be raised from seed. Garden clubs and interested groups 
often work together, each member growing one kind. In this 
way all can enjoy the wide variety of plants at a minimum of 
expense. 


A WESTERN ALPINE PHLOX 


T last, after several years, Phlox douglasi has bloomed 
well here. Many of the species of phlox from the far 
West have been a disappointment as to results, for they are 
not nearly as robust here as are our native species. This little 
alpine is about two inches high, very like a tiny form of 
P. subulata, our universal moss phlox, but of course much 
smaller; the foliage is not harsh to the touch, but soft and 
dark green. The plant makes tight little evergreen mats, and 
in mid-May it is sheeted over with large solitary flowers, 
round petalled, like some of the best seedlings of P. subulata, 
as the variety Fairy. The color varies from pale rose-purple to 
violet; it is a sort of large-flowered aubrietia with five petals. 
For the rock or wall garden it is a gem, for it is more per- 
sistent than aubrietia often is, and it is not so rampant as our 
P. subulata. Indeed, it increases in size here too slowly to 
smother anything. I have had good luck with P. multiflora, 
another tiny mat with large rose flowers. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


BLASTED BUDS OF NARCISSI 


Dear Sir: For many years my narcissus bulbs, which came from a Rhode 
Island garden, have produced buds which have blasted without opening. 
What is the cause of this? 


grit get varieties of narcissi are adapted only to a cool, 
moist region and will not blossom in one which is warm 
or dry. This is particularly true of the narcissus alba plena 
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odorata. There is practically nothing that one can do to make 
this narcissus flower. Other varieties should be selected. 

Every year this narcissus disappoints hundreds of amateur 
gardeners. Dr. David Griffiths of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a number of people have had flowers open beauti- 
fully this year as a result of a cold wet Spring. Growers of 
narcissus bulbs in the Cape region of Virginia, in the vicinity 
of Norfolk, have 75 per cent of the blossoms open rather 
frequently, but they come early there, before the hot weather 
can blast them. On ordinary soil in the Puget Sound region, 
there is perfect inflorescence, whereas in dry sandy situations 
this variety fails to open its flowers. Some other varieties may 
have this peculiarity and thus prove undesirable for the aver- 
age garden. 


WHITE DARWIN TULIPS AT LAST 


NLY a few years ago we were told that there were no 

white Darwin tulips. Conditions have changed, how- 

ever, and near the end of a superb showing of tulips at Breeze 

Hill I have been looking over the white varieties, both Darwin 

and Cottage, with some care. All of them are good, some are 
better. 

Helen Eaking, Carrara and Porthos White are very large, 
very well formed, and have smilingly stood the punishment 
of recurrent showers for ten days. If I had to settle on just 
one, I guess it would be Carrara. Zwanenburg started off to 
stay in the first rank, but the stems supporting its great cups 
broke down with the first showers. Silver Moon justifies its 
name, but its stem is too weak. Staunton is mighty close to 
the top rank. Mount Everest could likewise qualify for high 
honors. Hebe, Kings Bay, Helvetia are all good, but at Breeze 
Hill are smaller, which may be a cultural deficiency. 

All I have mentioned are pure white, though occasionally 
with faint primrose or blush tinges which do not interfere 
with their whiteness. A fine group can be mentioned in which 
there is variation from the complete purity of the snow. De- 
lightful, a very large tulip, has soft stripes of faint pink. 
Nathalie May, lovely in form, joins with Harpagon, differ- 
ently but equally lovely, in introducing faint lemon tints. 
Edith and Earl William show lavender markings, faint and 
refined. All are large. Avalanche is of admirable form, with 
its yellowish shades on the back of the petals to give distinc- 
tion. 

Not purely white, but nevertheless exquisitely beautiful, is 
a group in which yellow is the hint of color. Sulphur Gem 
is much better than its name, which is a bad hint of the kind 
of yellow. It is literally exquisite in its color arrangement. 
Arethusa is different and thoroughly desirable. Montaigne I 
should call a thoroughly finished light yellow of classically 
beautiful form. Miss Willmott, with long-pointed petals, is a 
bit deeper in the yellow, but not positive in anything but its 
beauty. A real yellow is Mrs. Moon, distinctive because of its 
extra length of flower, its size, and the purity of its color. The 
well-known Moonlight fits in here, but is different. Alaska, 
which I think is not a Darwin, has a stretched-out flower 
with dainty pointed petals. \ 

It should be noted that these observations are made at the 
end of the season, after rain exposure as stated. Indeed, these 
notes were made in a steady rain. Every one of the varieties, 
when the sun provided inducement, opened up to the loveli- 
ness which I insist is not yet appreciated in this queen of 
Spring bulbous flowers. 

It should also be noted that while some of the tulips I 
have mentioned are classed as Cottage tulips; the difference 
between them and those classed as Darwin is not visible to 
the naked eye. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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PROPAGATING THE TREE PEONY 


O Keser: tree peony is difficult to propagate. Layering by the 

common method is usually futile. When moving in the 
Fall of 1930, I took with me a nine-year-old own root, 
double-flowered tree peony, purchased originally from Farr. 
Fall moving, of course, is undesirable for the tree peony, and 
the plant was smaller by the end of 1931 than it had been 
the previous year. The late freeze in the Spring of 1932 cut it 
to the ground. When new shoots began to appear, I decided 
to layer the bush by the method commonly used for goose- 
berries, and accordingly hilled good garden soil through and 
around the plant, separating the shoots as much as was pos- 
sible without breaking. After hilling up soil until the new 
growth barely showed, and tramping it to firmness, I mulched 
the whole with old burlap. This Spring the shoots were cut 
by freezing just after the leaves had appeared, but when | 
lifted the plant in early April, I found each of the eight 
shoots excellently rooted. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 


TREATMENT OF RHODODENDRONS 


re is hoped that garden makers who are growing rhododen- 
drons will keep in mind the necessity for mulching the 
earth around them in Summer as well as in Winter. Rhodo- 





The White Darwin Tulip Helen Eaking 


dendron roots grow very close to the surface. They are easily 
destroyed by cultivation, and they suffer from the hot rays 
of the sun. The only proper way in which to keep these plants 
in good health is to maintain a permanent mulch the year 
around. The best mulch consists of forest leaves, but if leaves 
are not to be obtained, peat moss can be used as a valuable 
substitute. Rhododendrons which have flowered should have 
the old blossom heads removed, but this work should be done 
with care, and none of the branches broken off. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize 
of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition ts 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. 
No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”” The judges will 
consider each Year Book submitted from all angles. Compre- 
hensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry—these and other 
points will be factors in determining the decision of the judges. 
Size will not count, however; a club with a small Year Book 
will not be discriminated against. The judges will be the 
secretaries of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
Horticultural Society of New York, and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. All Year Books to be submitted must 
be in the hands of the editor at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., by September 1, 1933. 


NEW STANDARDS FOR JUDGES 


UCH remains to be learned about the technique of judging 
at flower shows. It has been worth while holding judging 
schools, even where no more has been accomplished than to 
show those who have attended how little they actually know 
about the principles involved in the judging of plants and 
flowers. It has become evident, however, that the possession of 
a certificate does not necessarily make one a qualified judge. 
Strangely enough, some persons who have won a rating of 90 
or better have proved less satisfactory in the show room than 
others whose rating has been very much lower, although it 
cannot be accepted as a truism, of course, that the person who 
turns in the best examination papers makes the poorest judge. 
The point is that factors other than the ability to memorize 
certain facts and to express them in terse English are required 
in actual practice. Probably it is true in a general way that good 
judges are born and not made, although it stands to reason that 
the born judge is better for whatever training he or she can 
obtain. Perhaps schools of judging will be followed by practice 
schools, where a limited number of persons will receive expe- 
rience in actual judging under competent instruction. 

Judging will never be perfect under any circumstances. Most 
judges have certain likes and dislikes. Exhibitors who are 
familiar with them are much more likely to win than com- 
petitors who lack this advantage. This is one good reason for 
not announcing the names of the judges until a show opens. In 
some instances the best results are obtained in the judging of 
individual classes by turning the work over to one person who 
is recognized as an authority and whose judgment will not be 
questioned—if such a person can be found. 

The judging of groups and large arrangements must be 
done by a scale of points. This fact has come to be generally 
accepted. ‘The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has worked 
out a score card which seems to be particularly satisfactory and 
doubtless will send a sample if a request is sent to the secretary 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

The undoubted mistake is made at some shows of rating 
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exhibits too high and of being too liberal with prizes. Some 
organizations are sure to find in years to come that they have 
placed much too light a value on their medals. One takes little 
pride in the possession of medals which are handed around 
freely. Judges should have a reason for their decisions or they 
are not competent judges. There was one excellent feature in 
connection with the judging of table decorations in New York 
this year. The judges left penciled comments on the envelopes, 
which were read with great interest by the visitors, who were 
keen to know why the awards were made as they were. This 
plan was followed to some extent in Hartford last year and is 
well worth the consideration of flower show managers wher- 
ever it can be carried out. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


The American rose annual, 1933, by the American rose society. 
Harrisburg, Pa., The Society, 1933. 

The arrangement of flowers, by Mrs. W. R. Hine. N. Y., Scribner, 
1933. 

A book about roses, by S. R. Hole, with an introduction by Dr. 
McFarland. N. Y., Dutton, 1933. 

La camelia, by G. B. Tirocco. Catania, Battiato, 1928. 

A classified list of daffodil names, by the Royal horticultural society. 
Lond., The Society, 1933. 

Climbing roses, by G. A. Stevens. N. Y., Macm., 1933. 

Cure it with a garden, by L. H. Robbins. Bost., Houghton, 1933. 

Delphiniums, their history and cultivation, by G. A. Phillips. Lond., 
Butterworth, 1933. 

Farm forestry, by J. A. Ferguson. N. Y., Wiley, 1916. 

Fighting the insects: the story of an entomologist, telling of the life 
and experiences of the writer, by L. O. Howard. N. Y., Macm., 
1933 


Flora of Bermuda, by N. L. Britton. N. Y., Scribner, 1918. 

The florist business, by E. A. White. N. Y., Macm., 1933. 

The flower and the bee, plant life and pollination, by J. H. Lovell 
N. Y., Scribner, 1918. 

The garden book of Sir Thomas Hanmer, bart, with an introduction 
by E. S. Rohde. Lond., Howe, 1933. 

Getting the most from your ornamental trees, shrubs, fruits and 
flowers, by Chase brothers company. Rochester, N. Y., The com- 
pany, 1932. 

Herbs of healing: a book of British simples, by Edward Step. Lond., 
Hutchinson, 1926. 

Jardines clasicos de Espana. Castilla, by Xavier de Winthuysen. 
Madrid, [Industrial grafica] 1930. 

Leaves from a Madeira garden, by Charles Thomas-Stanford; 2d ed. 
Lond., Lane, 1910. 

Manual of gardening for use in the central southern states, by Eliza- 
beth Claiborne. Nashville, Tenn., Parthenon pr., 1932. 

New illustrated gardening encyclopaedia; ed. by Richard Sudell. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1933. 

New Jersey’s agricultural experiment station, 1880-1930, by C. H. 
a and I. N. Waller. New Brunswick, N. J., The station, 

Oxford’s college gardens, by E. S. Rohde. Lond., Jenkins, 1933. 

~— 1933, by the National rose society. Lond., The Society, 

Some edible and poisonous mushrooms, by W. B. McDougall. Ur- 
bana, II1., State laboratory of natural history, 1917. 

Sukkulenten, by Wilhelm von Roeder. Stuttgart, Franckh’sche, 
verlagshandlung, 1931. 

A teaching guide to the trees and shrubs of greater New York, by 
he Graves and H. M. Rusk. Brooklyn, N. Y., The Authors, 

The trees and shrubs of New Hampshire, by J. H. Foster. Concord, 
N. H., State forestry commission, 1931. 

Trees of Washington, the man, the city, by Erle Kauffman. Wash., 
Outdoor pr., 1932. 

The trees, shrubs and plants of Virgil, by John Sargeaunt. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1920. 

Wall, water and woodland gardens, including the rock garden and 
the heath garden, by Gertrude Jekyll, with a chapter on the Asiatic 
primulas, by G. C. Taylor; 8th ed. rev. Lond., Country life, 1933. 


THE ILLUSTRATION ON THE COVER 


HE illustration on the front cover of this issue of Horti- 

culture shows one of the approaches to the beautiful rose 
garden of Mrs. Edwin S. Webster at Quissett near Falmouth, 
Mass. This rose garden, which is still new, was created by Mrs. 
Harriett R. Foote with the co-operation of Mr. Herbert J. 
Kellaway, landscape architect, and is to be visited by the 
American Rose Society on the occasion of its annual meeting 
in Boston, June 28 and 29. 
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WHY PLANT NAMES ARE WHAT THEY ARE 


devoted to a program based on Professor Bailey’s new 

book.* No difficulty will be found in making up such a 
program, and the result will be a marked increase in essential 
knowledge on the part of the members. How many garden 
makers are there who have not wished to know why certain 
plants carry the names by which they are known, who is 
responsible for these names, what meaning they have, if any, 
and how they are to be pronounced? The answer to all these 
questions are in this book. 

Professor Bailey takes the reader back to the days of Carl 
Linnezus, the famous Swede, born in 1707, to whom the 
credit is given for the basic principles upon which horticultural 
nomenclature is based. The human side of Linnzus appears 
in the statement that he studied medicine because he did not 
consider himself good enough for the church, but finally be- 
came a professor in one of the universities, where he set him- 
self to the task of naming plants according to some definite 
system. 

The literary labors of Linnzus were prodigious, for he 
wrote more than one hundred books and prepared an herba- 
rium which later became the property of the Linnean Society 
in London. He stabilized genera, species, and varieties in such 
a way that the study of plant life became reasonably simple. 
The system originated by Linnzus makes it possible for 
horticulturists in every part of the world to have the same 
name for the same plant regardless of their particular language. 

The two-word designation of plants is known as the 
binomial system. Professor Bailey calls it one of the best 
inventions of man, effective, beautiful in its simplicity, and 
capable of endless extension. Acer is the generic name for the 
maple, orientalis is a specific name. Learning these facts, the 
botanist immediately infers that this is a maple of oriental 
origin. All specific names are not so significant, but most of 
them have a meaning which is obvious, as, for example, 
Cleome gigantea, the great spider flower. 

Sometimes, however, a mistaken impression is given. Com- 
mon names like sagebrush may mean several different kinds 
of plants, and soft maple several different species of maples, 
depending on the particular region where one may be. Dog- 
wood is one thing in North America, another thing in Eng- 
land and still another in the tropics. Cowslip is a swamp plant 
in United States, an old garden flower in England. The yam 
of Louisiana is quite a different vegetable 


|’: is recommended to every garden club that one meeting be 


Chinese water plant. It had not bloomed for some time after its 
introduction and its genus was not recognized. It was entered 
in Professor Bailey’s own book, ‘‘Hortus,’’ as Aglaonema sim- 
plex. Now the plant has bloomed and the fact appears that it 
actually is A. modestum. 

Professor Bailey has an obvious admiration for words. He 
considers binomials of plants and animals beautiful if clearly 
enunciated and decently pronounced. ““They constitute a 
luminous part of the language of horticulture, botany, and 
natural history. For the most part they are not difficult in 
speech. They are dignified and maintain themselves above the 
mumbling and mixture of daily language.’’ He finds persons 
te whom “Standardized Plant Names’ has something of the 
appeal that a score of music has to others. 

Being Latin there are masculine, feminine and neuter end- 
ings. “Thus Ceanothus americanus is a masculine name and 
Cimicifuga americana is a feminine name, while Narthecitum 
americanum is neuter. But there are always exceptions which 
must be learned. Many plants commemorate different persons 
in their Latinized names. Other names indicate a country or 
some particular feature of a plant. A botanist knows that 
Betula lutea is a yellow birch, B. lenta a pliable or flexible 
birch, B. pumila a dwarf birch, and B. papyrifera a paper- 
bearing birch. The Latin specific name is sufficient indication. 

It happens there is no standard rule for the pronunciation 
of botanical names, but for the most part there is pretty gen- 
eral agreement, although the botanist prefers to say gladi-o- 
lus, whereas the American Gladiolus Society has definitely 
voted to pronounce the word gladi-6-lus. 

All this is merely skimming a book which needs careful 
study. When the rules of nomenclature have been mastered, 
the last half of the work will become a constant companion 
because it gives the detailed pronunciation of hundreds of 
generic and specific names with an explanation of the latter's 
meaning and an indication as to the preferred pronunciation of 
all of them. Naturally such a book will find its way into the 
library of every intelligent garden maker. 


A VALUABLE NEW ARABIS 


HERE are many good perennials for border and rock 
garden from the great region of the Pacific Northwest not 
yet tried. A recent acquisition here bears the name of Arabis 
breweri; it is a decided break in the long list 





from the yam of other countries. The nas- 








turtium of horticulturists is a different plant 
from that of the botanists. Professor Bailey 
uses these examples to illustrate the need of 
uniform nomenclature such as is found in 
the binomial system, even though the latter 
may not be entirely exact. 

Garden makers quarrel with horticultur- 
ists for changing the names of plants. Some- 
times such changes are more or less arbitrary 
and not always justified, but many times 
they result from the basic principle that the 
first name given must prevail. It may hap- 
pen that a plant which has been known by 
a certain name for many years is found to 
have had another much earlier name. By 
the law of priority this earlier name must be 
adopted and used in the future. 

Changes are constantly being made as 
new evidence as to the identity of plants is 
discovered. Professor Bailey cites as an 
example the so-called Chinese evergreen or 





***How Plants Get Their Names,” by L. H. Bailey. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.25. 





Specific Plant Names 


abbrevia-tus. Abbreviated, shortened. 

aculea-tus. Prickly. 

ageratoi-des. Ageratum-like. 

alpi-nus. Alpine. 

amab-ilis. Lovely. 

amuren-sis. Of the Amur River re- 
gion (northeastern Asia) . 

arbores-cens. Becoming tree-like, 
woody. 

argen-teus. Silvery. 

barba-tus. Barbed, bearded. 

bina-tus. Twim 

brevifo-lius. Short-leaved. 

caeru-leus. Cerulean, dark blue. 

calendula-ceus. Calendula-like. 

campanula-ria. Bell-flowered. 

can-didus. Pure white, white-hairy, 
shining. 

chionan-thus. Snow-flower. 

ciethrot-des. Clethra-like. 

clivo-rum. Of the hills. 

conglomera-tus. Crowded together. 

cu-preus. Copper-like or colored. 

densiflo-rus. Densely flowered. 

densifo-lius. Densely leaved. 

denuda-tus. Denuded, naked. 

dipterocar-pus. Two-winged fruit. 








] of weedy American species. The seed came 


from several European botanic gardens, and 
there may be some doubt whether the plant 
is correctly named, for the manuals describ- 
ing our far western plants are often very 
brief on general appearance of the plant. 
This is a tufted gray-green perennial, 
erect in habit, a bit like a dwarf matthiola 
or erysimum. The flowers are large, in dense 
racemes, of a deep violet color, almost a 
purple, rather like the flowers of honesty 
(lunaria) or a dark purple hesperis, on a 
smaller scale, for the plant is about six 
inches tall. The bloom is through the 
month of May, at the time of A. albida, 
and a good companion for it, although 
more erect in habit. The plant is wholly 
hardy and apparently easy to grow, but 
very likely it is more or less biennial, as is 
the case of the related orange and yellow 
erysimums and the cheiranthus. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATION 


ne 

\ 7 HEN talking about irises to amateurs who have not yet 
added them to their garden, one frequently hears the 

remark, ‘‘I would like to have a nice collection of irises, but 

the prices in the catalogues are so high, for good varieties, that 

they discourage me.” ' 

It is not necessary to pay large prices, as many of the varie- 
ties which sold for as high as $25, a few years ago, can now 
be bought for 25 cents, and are just as good now as then, and 
just as beautiful. Morning Splendor is just as gorgeous as 
when it cost ten dollars; Glowing Embers, Ambassadeur, 
Evadne, Lent A. Williamson, Alcazar, Magnifica, Majestic, 
Tenebrae, Souvenir de Madame Gaudichau, Tropic Seas, 
Duke of Bedford, Loetitia Michaud, still make one catch his 
breath when they are well grown. These varieties make rich 
deep accents of color. In the lovely soft lavender or orchid 
shades, Avalon, if you can get it true to name, Queen Caterina, 
Duke of York, Mother of Pearl remain unsurpassed. Prospero 
is still one of my favorites and always attracts attention. 

Among the so-called pink varieties, Aphrodite, which sold 
for $30, not long ago, now sells for about as many cents, 
but is a wonderful grower. Anne Leslie, although small, is 
much admired, as is Wild Rose. Among the yellows are Gold 
Imperial, Golden Promise, Aliquippa, Vesper Gold, Aurea 
(not large and an old variety, but pure gold in every part), 
Chalice, and the tiny Flutterby. 

If one wishes the white varieties and plicatas, or as some 
call them, those with buttonhole-stitched edges, True Charm 
is lovely and Madame Chereau still holds her own. Madame 
Chobaut is very dainty. Taj Mahal, Milky Way and Mildred 
Presby are as good as ever. Perfection is a real blue, an old- 
time iris and very free blooming; often while walking in my 
garden, visitors will stop and admire it, whenever they see it. 

Of course, the connoisseur will probably smile pityingly 
at the above list, but it is for the average gardener, who wants 
beauty and color in his garden, at not too great a price. It is 
not for those who desire a thing only because of its rarity, 
high cost, or so that they may say, with a superior air, “‘I 
have that in my garden.”’ 


HEN discussing the misfortunes that befell his Frau 
Karl Druschki rose in the American Rose Society ‘‘An- 
nual,’’ Peter Lambert does not mention that several plants of 





The Angel's Trumpet as It Grows in Florida 
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it, unnamed, got into a parcel, presumably by accident, and 
were sent to a grower in Ireland two or three years before its 
introduction. Consisting of novelties, all the plants were 
potted, the strangers included, and started in a greenhouse. 

The first flower on the unnamed plants was at once recog- 
nized as something unusual and without further ado, every 
bit of available wood was grafted and the eyes from these 
afterwards budded into field stocks with the result that when 
Lambert announced its introduction, the Irish firm had as 
many or more plants than the raiser and, if I recall rightly, 
enabled him to fill the demand, which he could not otherwise 
have done. 


| agpantin the unknown parentage of Ophelia, it is 
quite probable that the late William Paul never knew 
from whence it came; yet his foreman probably had a good 
idea as to its seed parent. This man was too methodical a 
breeder to save seeds haphazardly. He, I believe, was respon- 
sible for all the Paul roses at that time, including Juliet which 
appeared soon after Pernet-Ducher showed Lyon-Rose, a fact 
indicating that he, too, had visualized the possibilities of the 
Austrian Brier. Juliet, like Soleil d’Or, is too much a brier 
and a friend for black spot, but Talisman never has surpassed 
Juliet for color. The Queen Alexandra rose, later hybrid of 
the same extraordinary coloring, has a finer form. The fact 
that Ophelia crossed with Souvenir de Cladius Pernet gave 
the same coloring in Talisman, prompts the thought that 
Ophelia may have been distantly related to Juliet. Perhaps it 
is not too late to find out; at least I am making an effort in 
that direction. 


MBE:: F. B. Crowninshield sends me from Florida a picture 
of Datura arborea as it blooms at her Winter home in 
Boca Grande. It is reproduced herewith because of the unusually 
large number of flowers which it contained. Mrs. Crownin- 
shield writes that it was incredibly beautiful at the height of 
its flowering season, the flowers being glistening white. No 
doubt the air was perfumed with the fragrance of the flowers, 
too, because they are highly scented. This shrubby plant, 
often called angel’s-trumpet, grows to the height of a small 
tree in the South and becomes more impressive than in the 
North, although it can be grown even in 
New England if the roots are taken up 
when it dies down in the Fall. 

As a matter of fact, the plant usually seen 
in the North is D. suaveolens, although 
grown under the name of D. arborea. The 
mistake is one to which dealers as well as 
amateurs are commonly committed and the 
difference is not readily perceived, although 
the odor is perhaps less musk-like than that 
of D. arborea. Both are South American 
plants, one coming from the Peruvian 
Andes and the other from Brazil. 


HE recent reference to Rosa rouletti 

(Horticulture, April 1) reminds me 
that this miniature rose is considered to be 
a form of R. pumila. Incidentally, I suspect 
that R. lawranceana, a somewhat similar 
but taller grower, is at times sold as R. rou- 
letti. As many know, R. rouletti was named 
by Henry Correvon of Geneva in honor of 
his friend Dr. Roulet who found it in cot- 
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tage windows in a village near Grandson, Switzerland. Visit- 
ing the place later with his friend, Mr. Correvon found that 
the village of Mauborget had been burned and not a plant of 
the rose remained. However, he learned that a woman of 
Onnens, five miles distant, had a plant and from her he secured 
a little wood from which he and Dr. Roulet raised a number 
of plants. No one in the region could tell Mr. Correvon where 
the rose came from or anything about it except that it had been 
grown as a window plant by the peasants for centuries. It is 
worth mentioning that the famous de Candolle had his garden 
near Mauborget and this rose may have been grown by him and 
distributed in the neighborhood. Nowhere else in Switzerland 
or outside of it, did Mr. Correvon find this rose. 


R. R. M. HATTON does not overpraise Aster frikarti 
(Horticulture, May 1), but I am not so sure it can be 
classed as a hardy perennial. At all events, my plants failed 
to survive the Winter even with protection. Jnula royleana, 
which I seriously doubted, came through perfectly and is now 
in vigorous growth. I assume Mr. Hatton has reason for 
writing that A. frikarti is a hybrid of an American and an 
alpine species, but I have a notion it has connections with 
A. farreri and the amellus group. Its petering out with me is 


comparable with the amellus varieties, which are none too 
hardy. 


ERHAPS there are too many flowering shrubs with white 

flowers, as is sometimes stated, and yet there is reason to be 
grateful for the deutzias which bloom profusely from late 
May through July. Nearly everyone knows the slender 
deutzia, D. gracilis. The variety rosea is a pleasant change 
from the white kind. Both are May flowering and low grow- 
ing, attaining a height of three feet. On the other hand, Pride 
of Rochester blooms in July and makes a grand showing 
when covered with double blossoms tinted with rose on the 
outside. This variety of D. scabra plena makes a big shrub 
eight feet high. 

Between these two, however, comes D. magnifica, of French 
origin, the large flowers of which look like little roses crowded 
into short ciusters. They are pure white and have regular 
petals. The fact that the plants are hardy, free growing, and 
free flowering further commends this deutzia as being a choice 
kind for amateurs to add to their plantings for the sake of 
wider variety and quality. 


STAKING THE FLOWER GARDEN 


N° garden looks well groomed unless it is carefully staked. 
Staking is an art; it must be done with a great deal of 
thought and never in a hurry. Each type of plant has its own 
manner of growth, and to tie up all kinds of plants indis- 
criminately will result in miserable looking clumps, not dis- 
similar to grain-bags. % 

Plants over 18 inches in height, depending of course on 
whether they are planted in small groups or large masses, need 
some sort of support as the season goes on. Many persons are 
likely to think about staking the garden when the plants 
begin to flop. They are about a month too late. By July plants 
are too high to take kindly to staking. Staking should be done 
before its necessity is obvious, so that the plant can use the 
support while making its growth. June 1 is none’too soon to 
start operations, beginning with small stakes, and later using 
the larger ones. Such plants as anthemis and asters, if not 
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staked from the beginning, will form roots on their stems, 
and sprawl over the garden, looking most untidy. To keep 
the garden up, and to keep up with the growth of the plant, 
staking should be attended to every week, or at least every 
ten days. 

There are many kinds of stakes, but three sizes will 
generally care for the situation. For the smaller plants, 18- 
inch Japanese green canes are useful. They can be used in a 
criss-cross manner across the stems at a 45 degree angle, as 
well as vertically. When used in the former manner tying is 
not necessary. For taller plants, as Campanula persicifolia and 
foxgloves, the galvanized wire three-foot stakes are handy. 
These can be bent, if desired. They can be used criss-cross, 
or singly, or in three’s in the form of a triangle. For the very 
tall plants, as delphiniums, stout green stakes, either round or 
square, but tapering, are necessary. Six, or six and a half feet 
is a good average size. 

A good tying tape that comes for the purpose, is ‘Richard's 
Green Tape,”’ in 250-yard rolls; however, if your garden is 
large it will prove rather expensive. Soft twine, purchasable 
at any store, will serve the purpose, and if the staking is 
properly done, will not be conspicuous. 





The Lovely Deutzia Magnifica 


When tying up plants, the stakes should be hidden as much 
as possible. By using several sizes, they need never tower above 
the foliage. When one stake is used, place it at one side—not 
in the middle. Twist the tape around the stake, or tie it to the 
stake, then gently pass the twine around the plant, being care- 
ful not to damage the foliage, and to allow the plant room for 
freedom and growth. 

In the case of the clump, at least three stakes should be used, 
and they can be placed just inside the edge of the clump, so 
that they will not be visible. Then the tape can be twisted 
around each stake in turn, and passed around the outside of 
the clump in an inconspicuous manner. Never tie a plant to 
a stake, but always tie the twine to the stake, as the plants 
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C. G. van Tubergen, Ltd. 
Haarlem, Holland 


Choice Bulbs 


Direct From Holland 


For catalog quoting cost in Haarlem 
(Packing and importation charges to 
be paid by purchaser) 


Apply to 


E. J. KRUG, Sole Agent 
110 Broad Street New York City 








ALPINE and 
ROCK PLANTS 
MORE THAN 1 OOO 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES 
Free catalogue telling how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


NOT TOO LATE for 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


from 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
300 Varieties — Catalog Free 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
DEPT. H BAREE, VT. 











Plant Lice 
Aphids 
Bugs 
Beetles 
Thrips 






¢ Caterpillars 


And other destroyers of 
plant life quickly elimi- 
nated with 


SPRAYRITE 


They move out—or die! 
Equally effective against 
sucking or leaf-eating in- 
sects. Can be used as a 
spray or dust. Use Spray- 


HOUSE 
GARDENS 


VEGETABLE rite to control bacteriosis 


. . . to overcome “‘little 
leaf” or Rosetta on fruit 
trees... to check brown 
rot, scab and other fun- 
gous diseases on peach 


GARDENS 


FRUIT and 
SHADE 


TREES trees. SPRAYRITE con- 
tains Rotenone — pro- 
FLOWERS “0°unced by Dr. Roark of 


the Insecticide Division 


VINEYARDS JU. 8. Bureau of Agricul- 


ture as 15 times more 


SHRUBS toxic than nicotine to suck- 
ETC ing insects and 10 times 
more toxic than lead arse- 

nate to chewing insects— 

aaa i harmless to humans, pets, 


plants and poultry. 


SPRAYRITE 


On Sale at Most Hardware and Seed Stores 
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should always be free in the middle and allowed to grow 
naturally. 

If hardy chrysanthemums, boltonias and asters are planted 
back of such plants as bleeding-heart and poppies, they can 
easily be trained forward by means of staking, and will cover 
the spaces left by the others. When planning the garden, this is 
a good point to keep in mind, being essential in making plant 
combinations. To keep your garden looking its best, and to 
get the maximum results, staking must be done intelligently, 
carefully, and diligently. 


Groton, Mass. 


THE CARE OF ASPARAGUS 


Dear Sir: I was much interested in the paragraph in the month’s work for 
May 15 advising cutting all the shoots from asparagus during the cutting 
season. Will you give us another paragraph explaining the justification for 
this suggestion? 

i is the common practice in commercial plantings of as- 

paragus to cut all of the stalks during the cutting season, 
first of all to encourage the plants to send up more stalks. It is 
believed that as soon as asparagus tops begin to feather out 
they will cease to send up new shoots. Another reason for 
cutting all the stalks is that the asparagus beetle is constantly 
hunting a place to lay its eggs. These are placed on the aspara- 
gus shoots. By cutting the asparagus bed clean, all the eggs 
are removed from the patch, and the beetle, therefore, is con- 
trolled to some degree. 

An asparagus bed that sends up a great many slender stalks 
at the beginning of the season is in no condition to be cut 
over at all. It is in need of fertilizer, which may be the com- 
mon market garden variety that is marked 5-8-7. The as- 
paragus beetle must be controlled. In small gardens the slender 
shoots are occasionally left on plants to act as traps. One may 
also leave a row uncut or a corner of the asparagus patch for 
the same purpose. The beetles are attracted to these plants and 
when they are numerous, destroyed with arsenate of lead. 
The entire bed must be kept well sprayed during the Summer 
because there are three generations of beetles in the northern 
states during the season. 

The rule is often made that asparagus beds should not be 
cut after the first of July. This statement is not absolutely 
fixed. It is possible to cut asparagus much later if the beds are 
given special attention. When the plants begin to send up 
slender stalks, it is time to stop cutting regardless of the date. 
However, amateurs with a limited knowledge of growing 
asparagus will find it advisable to follow the July 1 rule. 


—DMargaret I. Jardine. 
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IRIS OF PINK TONE 





300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 

















helpful guide to 
Fall planting. Describes FREE 
the best Tulips, Daffo- 
dils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, 
etc., with illustrations and directions. 
Write for Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
321 Burpee Building Philadelphia 





Aphrodite, perfect form ......... $.85 
+ Dream, good pink variety ........ .30 
Midgard, pink and yellow; exquisite .75 
Inc. Mrs. Marion Cran, tall and fine... .40 
Pink Lustre, lovely old rose ...... -50 
Rheingauperle, large orchid-pink . .35 
nla Susan Bliss, tall and late ........ .80 
Main ore: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) Set of 7 varieties, $8 
Branches: (Add Postage) 








GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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Why let blight kill Delphinium 
plants? Every garden can grow 


HEALTHY DELPHINIUM 


They grow more beautiful and cost much 
less by following our pamphlet on “How 
to Grow Delphinium.” We will include one 
FREE with every $2 order. 


Blooming size plants Each Dozen 
Wrexham Hollyhock Strain ..... $.15 $1.50 
Blackmore & Langdon Strain .... .15 1.50 
Belladonna, light blue ......... -10 1.00 
Bellamosum, dark blue ......... -10 1.00 
Elatum, Hybridum Indigo ...... -10 1.00 
Ne Sg sawn deme oes -08 75 
oo a .08 75 


POTTED PERENNIALS 


May be planted all summer. Plant the bor. 
der or rockery with these vigorous plants. 
A Few Samples From Our List of Bargains 
Alyssum Saxatile Compactum 6c — Columbine 
Long-spurred 7c —- Chrysanthemum Japanese 
Mountain 10¢ — Iris Germanica in variety 5¢ — 
Liatris, Kansas Gay Feather 8c—Chelone Barbata 
Coccinea 6c—Dianthus Deltoides 6c—Pyrethrum 
Roseum, all colors 6c—Saponaria Ocymoides 6c 
—Veronica Amethystina 6c. 


Send for Complete List 


LYONS - . KANSAS 


Perennial Growers — Delphinium Specialists 


100 sniets42. 


We are offering 10 large bulbs of 
each of the following varieties, pre- 
paid: 

E. I. Farrington Marmora 

Mrs. Van Konynenburg Dr. F. E. Bennett 
Purple Glory Betty Nuthall 
Golden Dream Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Pfitzer’s Triumph Osalin 
Description of these and many others 
in our 1933 catalog. Send for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Wuglaize Gardens 


EXHIBITION QUALITY 


PEONTES 


AND ORIENTAL POPPIES 


World’s finest and highest 
quality peonies from carefully 
selected, large, healthy field 
grown stock. Exhibition quality 
Auglaize 5-eye divisions produce 
strong healthy plants. Over 200 
varieties including all that The 
American Peony Society rate 9.0 
and over. 26 choice varieties 
ORIENTAL POPPIES includ- 
ing the new Neely introductions. 
One and two year old roots. 
Write for Bulletins and Prices. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS, BOX 52, Van Wert, Ohio 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Impiements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual fted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
rices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
apan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
anes for Summer shipping. Write for 
ist. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 





FINE IRIS 


Free 80 page catalogue, illustrated 

in color and half-tones, offering the 

finest Bearded Iris, Standard and 

Novelties, and many rare Species. 
ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 

J. O. Nicholls, Jr. CAMILLUS, N. Y. 





HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 
A wonderful small indoor plant. Can be 
planted in the rock garden too. 
In 2¥2-in. pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid. 


MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 
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NEW PLANTS FROM CUTTINGS 


LMOST all plants may be grown from cuttings or slips 
if they are given the proper care and attention. The 
cuttings should have a bed with loose soil, about two-thirds 
sand and one-third light loam from the garden. It should 
be near a water connection, for the soil must be moist at all 
times; if it becomes dry the tiny, sensitive roots cannot live. 
The bed should be located where it will get the morning sun 
but not any of the hot afternoon sun. When this is impossible, 
a frame made of slats should be put over the bed. 

If the cutting has a heel it will root much easier. (A heel is 
a small portion of the older wood from which it was growing 
left on the base of the cutting.) Cuttings may be put out 
either in the late Spring or the Fall. In June the wood is about 
half ripened, and we have found that it roots best at this time. 

Of course it is not possible to take cuttings with a heel if 
you have just a slight branch of a plant from which to choose, 
for the number of branches rising from this will be limited; 
such branches should simply be cut into sections about six 
inches long and planted two-thirds their depth. Over each 
cutting a glass fruit jar should be placed, and the slips should 
stay there until they are strong little plants. It is important to 
keep the jar pressed down tightly, regardless of the time the 
slip is put out, as it has no root system to draw moisture. The 
jars should be put far enough apart for the soil to be kept 
loose and worked a little after the plants are well established. 
The jars should be removed on a cloudy day. 

Some plants will need a second or even third year’s growth 
in the cutting bed, but many will root soon enough to be set 
out wherever one wants them to grow by the next Fall. The 
essential difference between plants grown from seed and plants 
raised from cuttings (apart from the length of time it takes to 
grow plants from seed) is the certainty regarding species. 

Almost all cuttings will grow from shrubs if pulled with a 
heel and put out in June. New wood should be used in June 
and old wood in the Fall; if the slip does not have a heel it is 
better to cut just below a joint. 

Keep the jar on until new leaves have formed and the 
weather is warm. If planting is done in the Fall, keep the slip 
covered until the next Spring. Some slips, such as those of weep- 
ing willows, pussy willows, deutzias and others will root at 
every joint if the soil is kept moist. 

Box cuttings will grow best if small pieces are put in the 
cutting bed and kept under glass about a year. Box roots easier 
than other evergreens, and we have found it to root best when 
planted in the Spring. 
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A Garden Full of Gorgeous Iris 


From the World's Most Famous Collection 
Regular $12.50 Value for ONLY $4.50 


This is a real opportunity to have your garden full of the 
most brilliant and beautiful Iris the world affords, at a nominal " 
cost. While I cannot name the varieties in this “RAINBOW COLLEOTION, 
I guarantee that every collection will contain many world-famous Prise- 
winners. 

Each Collection would cost at least $12.50 if the varieties were purchased 
separately at catalog prices. 

As I grow only the finest varieties, you are sure to be pleased. I am re- 
organizing my iris fields and some now in use must be abandoned, compelling 
me to remove all plants upon them. This circumstance makes it possible for 
me to offer my famous “RAINBOW COLLECTION” at a lower price than 
ever before. 


“RAINBOW COLLECTION" — 25 Choice Hardy Iris 
My Selection without Labels, for $3.50 
50 Choice Hardy Plants, $6.50—100 Plants, $12.00 


All Delivered to Your Door Postpaid, Anywhere in the U. 8. 
Valuable Premium FREE—With each of these Oollections I will include 
at least one fine Iris, labeled. With the larger Collections, i will include two 
or more such labeled Irises 


Write for FREE Planting List of the World’s Best Irises 


BOX B / 
BAYSIDE 
0 ONG ISLAND , 
N.Y. y 
_. ‘ 

















After 16 Years’ Experiment, Our Laboratories Announce 
TRI-OGEN — A POSITIVE PLANT PROTECTION 
AGAINST ALL INSECTS AND DISEASES 


TRI-OGEN is of far reaching importance. This new Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Spray Treatment for roses and other plants is now for the first time 
made commercially available. 
It offers the first definite mildew and black spot control combined 
with an insecticide. It kills all insects, including the sucking and leaf- 
eating types. It remains on foliage, repelling subsequent insect attacks. 

Send for reprint from 1933 American Rose Annual, 

with photos, describing the most amazing test of 

rose protection ever made. 


Some perennials will root easily from cuttings. You can 
start bleeding heart at any time the plant is in good growing 
condition. The cuttings should be planted in the shade and 
kept moist, but not covered with glass; they must have fresh 
air or they will mold and die. It will take about six weeks for 
them to root. 

In the Fall when the phlox has stopped blooming or just 
before frost, it is possible to cut the stalks and set them out in 
the same way as other cuttings, keeping them covered with a 
glass jar until Spring. Phlox cuttings will root at any time if 
properly cared for; however, we are more successful if we put 
out the slips in the late Summer. Bleeding hearts and phlox TRI-OGEN is offered in four sizes: 
will bloom the following Spring, but will die down in the | fk 4: Small Kit (makes 16 quarts) $1.60 | 0. Large Kit (makes 2, gallons) $6.00 
Fall. The new roots will have grown enough to come up the 
next succeeding Spring, so one should not disturb the place 
where they are planted. 

Verbena cuttings will grow if a hard ball of clay is pressed 
around the end of the slip, and it is then planted in sand. 
This is to save the new and sensitive roots when transplant- 
ing; if growing in loose sand, it is difficult to transplant 
without disturbing the roots. Ivy, pussy willows, and for- 
sythia, will root very readily in water, and after good roots 
have been made they may be put into the cutting bed. 


Buy from your regular dealer or send check to us. 


TRI-OGEN has been officially adopted for the exclusive protection of the 
Garden of 6000 Roses at the Century of Progress, Chicago World’s Fair. 


Tri-ogen 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
37th and FILBERT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of Terogen—soil disinfectant and fertilizer 











—Katherine M. Swiggart. 
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KILLS AND REPELS 


“Mexican 
‘Bean ‘Beetle 


Including Adults, Larvae 


A Concentrated Contact Spray 
and Repellent 


Non-poisonous to Humans, 
Animals or Birds 
Prices: 
Half-pint S 79 
Quart 2.00 
Gallon 6.00 
At your dealers or send check 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only by spraying can you reach the underside 
of leaves where insects and diseases lurk. 











SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 
of Design and Planting 


Between July 5 and September 2, 1933 
Prof. S. H. White and Robert S. Sturtevant offer 
special programs and facilities for drafting, sketch- 
ing, and garden and greenhouse practise. Tuition 
$25.00 for two weeks ($10.00 each additional 
week). 

GROTON—MASSACHUSETTS 





DWARF IRIS 


Atroviolacea, 5”, red-purple, very early. 

Azurea, 4”, sky-blue; earliest to bloom. 

Cyanea, 6”, blue-purple. 

Glee, 1’, pale yellow. 

Graminea, 8”, rich red-purple. 

Orange Queen, 8”, yellow. 

Schneekuppe, 1’, white. 

1 of each var., $1.50—5 of one var., $1 
(Add Postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
PLANTING FORCED BULBS OUTSIDE 


r Easter lily bulbs are allowed to stay in the pots until the 
plant has turned brown and dried up, and the new bulb 
has formed below the original bulb, the new one can be 
planted in the garden and will bloom in late July or early 
August. I have had the bulbs live in the ground and bloom 
for two years. The third season, we forgot to protect the place 
where they were, and lost them. 

Hyacinths which have been forced, if planted in the garden, 
will live for years, growing smaller blossoms resembling the 
Dutch Romans. I think they are lovely, as I do not consider 
that great size is necessary to beauty. 

A number of years ago, when I emptied a large number of 
bulb pans in which I had forced narcissi, many of the bulbs 
were perfectly sound and firm. We put them in an empty 
frame near that containing Russian violets, to save steps in 
the Winter. There were also some Crown of Gold tulips, and 
hyacinths. After the ground had frozen, we filled the frame 
with leaves and put on the sash. Very early we removed the 
leaves, and long before those outside were blossoming, I cut 
whole handfuls for the house and to give to friends. Two 
years ago, we reset them, $iving new soil. Last Fall, we added 
two or three inches of leaf mold and earth. This year, we cut 
dozens of blossoms, for the reason that the bulbs increased 


tremendously. 
It really is worth while to save and plant out doors the 


forced tulip, narcissus and hyacinth bulbs, but one should 
wait until the usual time of planting in the Fall. 


—Lillian S. Willis. 
Bedford, Mass. 


AN OLYMPIC MOUNTAIN CAMPANULA 


Shes lovely Olympic Mountain native, Campanula saxt- 
fraga, has survived the Winter and can now be called 
established. Neat saxifraga tufts are springing up through 
the rainy sleet and seem to be oblivious of it all. From each 
rosette comes a slim stem terminating in two or three lovely 
bell flowers which sway in the breeze. My plants bloomed last 
year and were much admired both for their dainty bloom and 
for their quaint habit, which is very different from that of 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co.,New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


other campanulas. 


Belmont, Mass. 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





A Protestant, American, college man, thor- 
oughly practical, with long and successful 
experience developing estates and handling 
men, would like a position. New construc- 
tion efficiently put through and costs kept 
down, F R., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Experienced man with the added qualifica- 
tions of tree surgery, wild flower and land- 
scape experience wishes permanent or tem- 
porary position. Will go anywhere and do 
anything for reasonable wages. BR. B. T., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted as superintendent or head 
gardener. Lifetime experience in all branches 
of work on a private estate. 16 years with 
last family. Single. References. F. E. §&., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





High school girl, 17 years old, would like 
full or part time work on an estate or in a 
greenhouse. The experience gained will fur- 
nish applicant with necessary points for an 
agricultural course in high school. G. O., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 

















Gardener, 27, desires position on small pri- 
vate estate. A graduate of Essex Oounty 
Agricultural School. Seven years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
Excellent references furnished. H. L. 8., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


| ate pay. X. Y. Z., 


| Gardener, Swedish, married, no children, 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor gar- 
dening — flowers, vegetables, fruits, and 
rock gardens. BE. M. A., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or helper desires a position on 
private estate. Experienced in greenhouses, 
flower gardens, shrubs, lawns, and vege- 
tables. Age 38, single, Scotch nationality. 
Good references. J. Mac., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-farmer desires position. Experi- 
enced in flowers and vegetables. Excellent 
references. L. P., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Estate gardener, greenhouse man, 85, 
American, single. Long experience, agree- 
able, neat, reliable. Al references. Moder- 
Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, 44, Scotch, married, no family, 
wishes position on private estate. Life ex- 
perience in all branches of gardening. Will 
show first-class references. 8S. C., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Kew man wishes to secure position on 
estate. G. C. D., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Experienced in lawns, shrubs, 
flowers, vegetables, and estate management. 
American, English descent. Married mid- 
dle-aged. First class references. L. EB. H., 





Box 358, Shelter Island Hts., New York. 








HANTON 


for GARDENERS 
Scentless—Invisible—Immediately Effective 

The way to keep your hands in the pink ef con- 
dition is to protect them. 

HANTON is a skin cream, made from a formula 
worked out by chemists, pharmacists and doctors 
who are gardening enthusiasts. A few drops are 
simply rubbed into the clean skin. The hands may 
then be used without fear of stain. Ink, dirt, grease, 
oil, vegetable and fruit juices, carbon, paint—all 
will promptly disappear from the hands after a 
washing with soap and water. And HANTON is 
good for the skin. It replaces natural oils and is 
free from alkali. A gardener reports that HAN- 
TON will prevent ivy poisoning. 

HANTON is obtainable at 50c for a 2-oz. 
bottle, prepaid. Garden Club Special: six 2- 
oz. bottles for $2, prepaid. Household size, 
8-oz., prepaid, $1. To Garden Olubs, six 
8-oz. size, prepaid, $4. 

THE HANTON COMPANY 


BOX 666-H PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


AGE NTS WANTE » Garden Club Sales and 

* Flower Shows are already 
making money selling HANTON. Members acting 
as agents in spare time are making $15 to $20 a 
week profit. By demonstration it sells readily. 
HANTON is a boon to outdoor and office workers, 
Let us know at the above address if you will be aa 
agent for HANTON. 





Established 39 Years 


Peat Moss $2.50 bale 

Pulverized 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 

Bone Meal 2.25 100 Ibs. 


Special Prices in Quantities 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., Importers 


616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DON’T LET DISEASE 
SPOIL YOUR GARDEN 


Have beautiful, healthy plants, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, Evergreens, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. Spray with the new 


Ansul Colloidal Sulphur 
Roses, Delphiniums, Asters, Zinnias, Snapdragons, 
Lilies, Sweet Peas, Phlox, Dahlias, Beans, Toma- 
toes, Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, etc. Kills 
Red Spiders and Scale Insects. Frequent spraying 
brings success. 

Home Garden Tube 75c. Makes 20 gals. 3-Ib. 
bottle makes 100 gals., »s wanted, $1.50. Larger 
packages lower. At seed stores. Order from factory 
if dealer cannot supply, ‘‘How to Spray” sent Free. 
ANSUL CHEMICAL Co., MARINETTE, WIS. 





FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10¢ 
ne, | A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practicalenthusiasts. 
"| Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
‘| ents. Reports of tests. More 
"| facts and special information 
| regarding flower growing than 
‘| any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 
115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 





A Safe Garden Guide 


For practical, sound information on gardening, 
read the Gardeners’ Chronicle every month. Com- 
plete, dependable and timely, there is nothing else 
like it, and it costs only 25c¢ per copy. 


Special Offer—13 months for $2.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 





Some very rare seeds, bulbs and plants, in- 
cluding such rare items as Eustylis, Nema- 
stylis and Herbertia. JAMES L. GEBERT, 
Box 424, New Iberia, Louisiana. 





Lectures illustrated with Oolored Slides: 
A Livable Garden. Home and Oommunity 
Beautifying. Write for complete list of sub- 
jects. Also available for Garden Oourses 
and Garden Radio Talks. H. D. HEMEN- 
WAY, Holden, Mass. 





